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gams carried on by the colleges and universities. 


Reserve Officer Training Programs-—Special Number 


ln this special number, HIGHER EDUCATION undertakes to set forth the facts of Reserve officer training pro- 


The preparation of the articles was directed by Claude E. 
Hawley of the higher education staff of the Office of Education. 


Lloyd E. Blauch. 





T THE CONCLUSION of World War I, ap- 
proximately 200,000 veterans accepted reserve 
commissions in the United States Army. By 1940, 
only 6,000 World War I veterans remained in the 
Army Reserve Officers Corps. The remainder of its 
strength of 100,000 was made up chiefly of men 
‘trained in ROTC units throughout the country. 
By December 7, 1941, more than 80,000 already had 
been summoned to active duty under the National 
Emergency Act. 
_ At present, the active strength of the Officers 
Reserve Corps of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps 
‘and Air Force is approximately 395,000, largely 
veterans of the second World War. The expected 
natural attrition can be filled in two ways. One is 
by commissioning enlisted men who graduate from 
Officers Candidate Schools and by commissioning 
enlisted reservists called to active duty. The other 
is through the ROTC (Army), AROTC (Air Force), 
and NROTC (Navy) training programs. 
In the light of world conditions the importance of 
the ORC has increased vitally. It must be main- 
tained in strength and in a state of readiness. It 


have a continuing flow of additional junior 
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From the Secretary of Defense 


By LOUIS JOHNSON 


officers. The majority of these are procured from 
ROTC, NROTC, and AROTC units. Conse- 
quently, educators who encourage college men to 
participate in reserve officer programs are contribut- 
ing greatly to national security. 

Correspondingly, these programs sponsored by 
the services contribute to higher education. Our 
colleges and universities are constantly revising, 


(Concluded on page 184) 
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Reserve Officer Training Units 


TOTAL of 231 colleges and universities partici- 
pate in the various Reserve officer training pro- 
grams, 108 having more than 1 unit. There are 
Army units at 190 institutions, Navy units at 52 
institutions, and Air Force units at 127 institutions. 
In the list of the institutions below, the units are 
designated as follows: A, Army; N, Navy; AF, Air 
Force. 


ALABAMA 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, A, N, AF 

Florence State Teachers College, A 
acksonville State Teachers College, A 
Aarion Institute, A 

Tuskegee Institute,* A, AF 

University of Alabama, A, AF 


ARIZONA 


Arizona State College (Tempe), A, AF 
University of Arizona, A, 


ARKANSAS 


Arkansas State College, A 
Henderson State Teachers College, A 
Ouachita College, A 

University of Arkansas, A, AF 


CALIFORNIA 


College of Physicians and Surgeons, Dental School, A 
Fresno State College, AF 

Loyola cx eg of Los a AF 

Pomona College 

San Jose State College, A 

Stanford University, A, NaN 

University of California 1 en A,N 
University of California (Los Angeles), A, N, AF 
University of California {Senta Barbara), A 
University of California (Davis), A 

University of San Francisco, A 

University of Santa Clara, A 

University of Southern California, N, AF 


CoLorapo 

Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, A, AF 
Colorado School of Mines, 

University of Denver, A, AN 

University of Colorado, A 


ConneEcTICcUT 

Trinity College, AF 

University of Connecticut, A, AF 
Yale University, A, N, 


DELAWARE 
University of Delaware, A 


FLoripa 

Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College for Negroes,* A 
Florida State University, 

University of Florida, 

University of Miami, AF 


Georcia 

Emory University, A 

Georgia Military Academy, A 

Georgia Military College, A 

Georgia Institute of puceinay, A, N, AF 
Gordon Military College, A 

Mercer University, A 

North Georgia College, A 

University of Georgia, A, AF 


IpaHO 
University of Idaho, A, N, AF 


Iturno1s 

Bradley University, AF 

Illinois Institute of Technology, N 
Knox College, A 

Loyola University, A 
Northwestern University, N 
University of Chicago, 

University of Illinois, A, N, AF 





*Institutions attended predominantly by Negroes, 
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INDIANA 
Ball State Teachers College, AF 


Butler University, 

Indiana University, A, aF 
Purdue University, A,N , AF 
Rose Polytechnic Institute, A 
University of Notre Dame, N, AF 


Iowa 
Coe College, AF 


Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, A, N, AF 
State University of lowa, A, AF 


Kansas 

Kansas State College of Wise A, and Applied Science, A, AF 
Municipal University of Wichita, 

University of Kansas, A, N, AF 

Washburn Municipal University of Topeka, AF 


KENTUCKY 

Eastern Kentucky State College, A 

University of Kentucky, A, A 

University of Louisville, School of Medicine, A, N, AF 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College, A, AF 


LouIsIANa 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, AF 

Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College, A, AF 
Loyola University, A 

Southern University and Agricultural and Mechanical College,* A 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, AF 

Tulane University of Louisiana, A, N. AF 


Maine 
University of Maine, A 


MaryYLaNnD 


ohns Hopkins University, A, AF 
organ State College,* 
University of Ma and, A, AF 
Western Marylan College, A 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston College, A 

Boston University, A, AF 

College of the Holy Cross, i 

Harvard University, A, NA 

Massachusetts Institute of tia A, AF 
Tufts College, Medical School, A, N 
University of Massachusetts, A, AF 

Williams College, A 


MICcHIGAN 


Michigan College of Mining and Technology, A, AF 
Michigan State College, A, 

University of Detroit, AF 

University of a. A, N, AF 

Wayne University, 


MINNESOTA 


College of St. Thomas, AF 
University of Minnesota, A, N, AF 


MissIssipPi 


Mississippi State College, A, AF 
University of Mississippi, A, N, AF 


Missouri 


Kemper Military School, A 

St. Louis University, A, "AF 

School of Mines and Meaney University of Missoun, A 
University of Missouri, A, F 

Washington University, A 

Wentworth Military Academy, A 


MonTANa 


Montana School of Mines, AF 
Montana State College, A, AF 
Montana State University, A, AF 


NEBRASKA 
Creighton University, A 
University of Nebraska, A, N, AF 


NEVADA 
University of Nevada, A, AF 
New HampsHire 


Dartmouth College, N 
University of New Hampshire, A, AF 


(Concluded on page 190) 
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Higher Education and National Defense 


HILE SCHOLARS AND EDUCATORS 

everywhere are striving for achievement of a 
world without war, continuing crisis hangs over their 
heads. While social scientists wrestle with the prob- 
lems of world government and international trade, 
they must also be concerned with the minutiae of 
military intelligence and psychological warfare. 
While natural scientists prepare for a more healthy, 
more efficient world community, they are simulta- 
neously exploring new methods of multiplying man’s 
destructive potential. 

As much as we might wish it otherwise, our higher 
educational facilities are utilized for war as well as 
for peace. Education for international understand- 
ing has a place in the college curriculum immediately 
next to training for national defense. College stu- 
dents must hurry from their classes on the United 
Nations to the armory for military drill. 

The articles that follow have been written by men 
who know their subject well, because reserve train- 
ing is their profession. With characteristic enthusi- 
asm, they have set forth the salient facts of their 
programs as they see them. They have not at- 
tempted to deal with certain highly controversial 
issues such as the absence of ROTC units in many 
land-grant colleges for Negroes, the effect on the 
small colleges of concentration of units in relatively 
few large institutions, the effects of “integration” 
on their programs, and the burden of reserve train- 
ing on the already overtaxed budgets and facilities 
of higher educational institutions. Perhaps these 
matters may be discussed in future issues of HIGHER 
Epucation. Here we are concerned with the facts. 


ROTC Units in 231 Institutions 
A total of 231 of the 1,808 institutions of higher 


education in the Nation have one or more reserve 
training programs. (See list on p. 182.) Because of 
the unique organization of the Marine Platoon 
Leaders’ Course, students from other institutions 
enroll in the program, but the schools themselves do 
not have training units. 

Only 30 institutions have units representing all 
three major services—Army, Navy, and Air Force. 


e—_—__ 


* Associate Chief for Social Sciences, Office of Education. 
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Another 78 have units representing 2 of the services. 
The remaining 123 have but 1 service represented. 

Spokesmen for many institutions that do not have 
reserve training facilities have noted that in time 
of national emergency, male students prefer to en- 
roll in institutions in which they can continue their 
academic training and simultaneously prepare for 
military service. Thus the male enrollment in 
institutions not offering reserve training tends to 
decrease disproportionately. At present, applica- 
tions for units from several hundred institutions are 
pending. 

The annual cost to the Federal Government of 
maintaining units in both secondary and higher 
institutions will be about $44,000,000 in 1951, it is 
estimated. ‘This does not include the pay of the 
5,000 to 6,000 military instructors in colleges and 
universities. The cost to the institutions involved 
has not been estimated. 


Compulsory Military Training at 120 Institutions 


Approximate enrollments in senior reserve pro- 
grams are as follows: (1) Army, 100,000; (2) Navy, 
11,000; (3) Air Force, 48,000; (4) Marine Corps 
1,400. The Marine Corps figure includes about 100 
women who attended last summer’s camp at Quan- 
tico, Va. The Navy provides training for a limited 
number of women in its Reserve Officer Candidate 
program. Other programs are open only to men. 

Military training of some sort is “compulsory” at 
120 institutions. The degree of compulsion varies 
and has been a matter of long continuing dispute. 
The proportion of male students who enroll in reserve 
training programs is significantly greater in these 
institutions than in others, however, and the number 
of officers commissioned is disproportionately greater. 


Are Institutions for Negroes Neglected 


One of the most controversial issues in ROTC 
affairs involves the training of Negroes. Thirteen 
institutions attended predominantly by Negroes have 
Army ROTC units, two have Air Force units, and 
none have Navy units. Negro students are cur- 
rently enrolled in all three types of units at other 
institutions however. Observers frequently point out 
that the only land-grant colleges that do not have 
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ROTC training are institutions primarily for 
Negroes. However, five land-grant colleges for 
Negroes do have units. 


The Question of Academic Credit 


The amount of academic credit allowed for reserve 
training work varies widely among the institutions 
involved. For taking essentially identical work, 
some students receive full credit, some receive par- 
tial credit, while others receive no credit at all. As 
some of the contributors observe, a uniform inter- 
pretation of the academic worth of military training 
would be both useful and equitable. 


ls Summer Training Alone Sufficient 


In many respects the Marine Platoon Leaders’ 
Class and the recently established Naval Reserve 
Officer Candidate program offer a challenge to the 
traditional ROTC program. As described elsewhere 
in this issue, they provide military training to stu- 
dents with a minimum of interference with their 
academic work. All training is confined to two 
summer vacation periods at regular military installa- 
tions; hence the educational institutions from which 
the trainees come are not burdened with financial or 
other responsibilities for it. 

The Marine program is still too small an operation 
and the Naval program too new to be fairly com- 
pared with the older reserve training practices. 
Members of the armed services wage vigorous argu- 
ment as to the adequacy of “summer training only.” 
Tests of the effectiveness of the two types of programs 
will be attempted soon. 


Effects of Integration 


In conformity with the over-all national defense 
policy of increasing unity of action among the De- 
partments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, a 
statement of Joint ROTC Policies became effective 
in 1949. It declared that to the extent desired by 
the authorities of any educational institution, facili- 
ties and services, personnel, property and equipment 
shall be used jointly insofar as compatible with the 
efficiency, economy, and essential requirements of 
each department. Furthermore, should the head 
of any institution desire to appoint a senior line 
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officer or a civilian member of the staff or faculty to 
represent the services and to coordinate local ROTC 
matters of mutual interest on the campus, such 
action has the approval of all the departments. 
There are still great differences in the administra. 
tion of the programs, however, and students of one 
type of training are apt to be more carefully selected 
and better trained and paid than those in other 
types. The Navy ROTC program is set up pri 
marily to produce Regular naval officers, while the 
Army and Air Force units are mainly concerned with 
producing Reserve officers. Pending congressional 
legislation, if enacted, would tend to standardiz 
conditions of training in all types of programs. 


Supply and Demand of Reserve Officers 


The chief sources of supply of officers for the 
Regular services and the Reserves are the academies 
at West Point and Annapolis and the Reserve train- 
ing units in the colleges and universities. In 1949, 
1,364 officers were graduated from the academies, 
while about 10,000 men were commissioned on 
completion of their ROTC work. 

The needs of the services for second lieutenants 
and ensigns will vary from year to year with the 
climate of world politics and other factors. For the 
foreseeable future, however, it is likely that all of 
the officers the ROTC units can produce will easily 


be absorbed, and more will probably be needed. Inf 


this respect, as in many others, higher education wil 
be vitally involved in the maintenance of the 
national defense. 





From the Secretary of Defense 


(Continued from page 181) 


modifying or enlarging their curriculums to prepart 
students for the life they may expect to lead. 
Young men must be prepared to teach, to practict 
medicine, or law. They must be prepared to ce 
operate with their fellows and solve intelligently the 
problems of life. In these times, they need also t 
be prepared to defend their country. Thus do tht 
ROTC, the AROTC and the NROTC programs ft 


into the modern concept of higher education. 
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Army Reserve Officers Training Corps 


HE FIRST INSTITUTION of higher educa- 

tion which prescribed military training as part 
of its curriculum, aside from the United States 
Military Academy, was the American Literary, 
Scientific and Military Academy (now Norwich 
University) in Northfield, Vt. It was founded in 
1819 by Capt. Alden Partridge, former superintend- 
ent at West Point. 

The Morrill Act of 1862 provided Federal grants 
of land for certain types of educational institutions 
offering courses in military tactics. Following the 
Civil War, the States established colleges and univer- 
sities under the act, and military science and tactics 
formed part of their curriculum. The Army was 
authorized by a series of laws passed after 1870 to 
lend personnel and equipment to institutions that 
offered military courses. 


The National Defense Act of 1916 


The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, as it is 
known today, was authorized by the National De- 
fense Act of 1916. The first 190 officers commis- 
sioned under the program were graduated in 1920. 

Since the passage of the act, the ROTC has been 
the chief source of the Nation’s Army Reserve 
officers, approximately 150,000 having been com- 
missioned by 1948. Between 1920 and 1948, more 
than 2,000,000 ROTC enrollees received some basic 
military training. During World War II, some 
100,000 graduates of ROTC units served in the 
armed forces, ranging in rank from second lieutenant 
to brigadier general. 


425 Units in 190 Institutions 


At present 190 institutions of higher education 
offer Army ROTC training. These include 172 
civilian colleges, 8 military colleges, and 10 junior 
college military institutions. 

Of the institutions having ROTC units, 81 are 
privately controlled, 59 are land-grant institutions, 
42 are State controlled, and 8 are municipal colleges. 
Basic military training is required in 120 of these 
institutions and is elective in the remainder. 





*Chief, ROTC Liaison Group, Office of the Executive for 
Reserve and ROTC Affairs, Department of the Army. 
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Training is offered in 16 arms and services of the 
Army: Infantry, Armored Cavalry, Field Artillery, 
Coast Artillery (Antiaircraft Artillery), Engineers, 
Ordnance, Signal Corps, Transportation Corps, 
Medical Corps, Dental Corps, Veterinary Corps, 
Pharmacy Corps, Chemical Corps, Corps of Military 
Police, Army Security Agency, and Quartermaster 
Corps. At the beginning of the current academic 
year there were 425 different units in the colleges and 
universities. About 100,000 students were enrolled. 


Enrollment Requirements and Benefits 


To enroll in ROTC units, students must be 
male citizens of the United States between 14 and 
23 years of age, physically qualified, and regularly 
enrolled in an institution maintaining a_ unit. 
Advanced course students must agree to complete 
their course and attend a summer training camp. 
A prerequisite for enrollment in the advanced 
course is the basic course in a senior division ROTC 
unit ! or credit in lieu thereof based on prior service 
in the armed forces or other acceptable military 
training. For eligibility to certain technical units, 
a student must be enrolled in a related academic field. 

The age limit has been extended for veterans in 
certaininstances. Veterans enrolled in the advanced 
course receive the same allowances as nonveterans 
in addition to their other educational benefits pro- 
vided by Federal laws within the legally prescribed 
ceiling on total income. 

Cadets enrolled in ROTC courses receive instruc- 
tion, military textbooks and uniforms (or commuta- 
tion in lieu thereof). Students in the advanced 
course receive in addition a daily commutation in 
lieu of subsistence allowance of 90 cents. While 
attending camp, they are paid $75 per month and 
are provided transportation, subsistence, housing, 
uniforms, and medical attention. 

ROTC students in college are eligible for member- 
ship in such national military societies as Pershing 
Rifles and Scabbard and Blade. ROTC rifle 


teams participate annually for a number of trophies. 


1 The Reserve Officers Training Corps consists of (1) a senior division organized 
at colleges and universities and essentially military schools specially designated 
by the Secretary of the Army, and (2) a junior division organized at all other 
public and private educational institutions above the elementary level. 
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On the occasion of appropriate functions, ROTC 
units are frequently invited to take part in parades. 
Numerous awards are presented by various pro- 
fessional organizations each year to outstanding 


ROTC cadets. 


The ROTC Curriculum 


ROTC instruction in higher education is divided 
into two phases. The basic curriculum, normally 
offered to freshmen and sophomores, includes basic 
principles and an introduction to branch tactics and 
techniques. The advanced course consists of 2 years 
of instruction in a specific branch, such as the 
Infantry or Field Artillery, and 6 weeks of training 
in a summer camp at a Regular Army installation. 
Normally students pursue the advanced course 
during their junior and senior years in college. 

The summer camp is a laboratory in military 
science and tactics usually attended by students 
just before entering their senior year. There they 
apply the military theory they learned in the class- 
room. They fire weapons, they see demonstrations 
of the latest types of equipment, and they partic- 
ipate in solving tactical problems. 

ROTC courses are a regular part of the academic 
curriculum of the institutions at which units are 
established. Many colleges grant academic credit 
toward graduation for these courses, the amount 
varying with the institution. Desirability of stand- 
ardizing such credit on a national basis is frequently 
expressed. 


Activities After Graduation 


Most ROTC graduates accept Reserve commis- 
sions and thereby become members of the Reserve 
forces of the United States. The ROTC curriculum 
is specifically designed to produce junior officers 
capable of assuming the duties of a small unit com- 
mander in the Organized Reserves. Active mem- 
bers of the Reserve Corps may receive further train- 
ing during scheduled periods of from 1 to 4 nights a 
month and at summer camps up to 15 days a year. 
This training, supplemented by correspondence 
courses and other forms of active duty training, 
permits the Reserve officer to advance in rank over 
a period of years. 

Statistics on the status of ROTC graduates during 
World War II are incomplete. A survey of one 
combat division in 1944, however, revealed that 52 
percent of its lieutenant colonels, 82.5 percent of its 
majors, 70 percent of its captains, 26.8 percent of its 
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first lieutenants, and 9.3 percent of its second lieutep. 
ants were Reserve officers, of whom approximately 
90 percent were ROTC graduates. It is estimated 
that men with some ROTC training provided 20 to 
25 percent of all graduates of Officer Candidate 
Schools during the Second World War. 

A select groups of distinguished military graduates 
from ROTC units are tendered commissions in the 
Regular Army as second lieutenants. Other gradu. 
ates may be selected, with their consent, for extended 
active duty with the Army after graduation. They 
receive the same pay, allowances, and opportunities 
for advancement as other officers. Some officer 
commissioned through the ROTC transfer to the 
National Guard. 


Administration and Supply of ROTC 


Supplies and equipment required for military 
instruction are provided by the Army. The college 
or university is expected to provide facilities for the 
storage and safekeeping of equipment and to make 
available to the military department classrooms and 
drill areas needed for instruction. 

At the beginning of the academic year 1949-50, 
1,351 officers, 47 warrant officers, and 2,302 enlisted 
men were assigned or attached to ROTC units as 
instructors. 


The Future of ROTC 


The Army currently expects 22,000 junior officers 
to be commissioned annually from ROTC units. 
To date, the peak production of the ROTC has 
never approached this figure. That is why con 
certed effort is now being made to stimulate increased 
enrollment in advanced ROTC courses. 

One hundred seventy-seven institutions not now 
having ROTC units have applied for them, and 4 
institutions have applied for additional units. 
The Department of the Army contemplates the 
activation of 55 additional units within the next 
few years, the majority to be in institutions not now 
having them. Most of the new units will provide 
training for the technical services. It is unlikely 
that additional units will be activated in the fore 
seeable future, largely because of budgetary restric 
tions and limitations on qualified instructor person 
nel. In acting upon applications, the Department of 
the Army considers the geographic location of the 
institution with respect to Organized Reserve units, 


(Concluded on page 195) 
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Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps 


é¢7T IS BY NO MEANS enough that an officer 

of the Navy should be acapable mariner. He 
must be that, of course, but also a great deal more. 
He should be, as well, a gentlemen of liberal educa- 
tion, refined manner, punctilious courtesy, and the 
nicest sense of personal honor.” Thus, in part, wrote 
John Paul Jones, the father of the United States 
Navy, to the Naval Committee of Congress in 1775 
in his able and still expressive description of the 
qualities to be possessed by the officers who would 
eventually command the naval vessels of this coun- 
try. All officer candidate training, whether for Reg- 
ular or Reserve status, of which the Naval Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps is a vital part, is conducted 
with the idea expressed in the foregoing quotation 
in mind. 

Although naval officer candidates (midshipmen) 
have been educated at the Naval Academy at Annap- 
olis since 1845, it was not until after World War I 
that a program was established to train officers for 
the Reserve components of the Navy. 


Origin of the NROTC 


The NROTC was established under authority of 
the Naval ROTC Act of 1925. A year later, the 
first six units of the NROTC were established at 
the University of California, Georgia Institute of 
Technology, Harvard University, Northwestern 
University, University of Washington, and Yale 
University. 

The first Reserve officers from this program were 
commissioned in 1930. Naval shipbuilding was at a 
low ebb, and Federal and naval moneys were severely 
limited. Graduates could not be assigned to sea duty 
for training. Asa result, many of the early graduates 
lost interest and drifted away from the Reserve. 
Therefore, as an added incentive to students to en- 
roll in courses in naval science and join the Naval 
ROTC, the Navy offered graduates of 1930 and 1931 
and of every year since 1936 an opportunity to com- 
pete for commissions in the Supply Corps of the 
Navy. Commissions as second lieutenants in the 
Marine Corps have also been offered since 1935. 





*Officer Candidate Training Section, Training Division, Bureau 
of Naval Personnel. 
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Despite these inducements, interest in the Naval 
ROTC fell to such a low point that in 1937 and 1938 
many of the unit quotas could not be filled. Mem- 
bership in the Naval ROTC has always been on a 
voluntary basis. By 1941, however, many applicants 
for the Naval ROTC in the 27 units then established 
had to be turned away. 


Contribution to World War Il 


The primary contributions of the NROTC pro- 
gram to the successful outcome of the recent war 
were twofold. Even though interest in the Naval 
Reserve on the part of NROTC graduates lagged 
from 1930 to 1940, the vast majority of the 2,075 
young officers commissioned during this period were 
available to form a nucleus of trained personnel 
who, with 1 to 4 months of concentrated refresher 
training, could be ordered to general duty at sea in 
our rapidly expanding fleet. 

Of even greater importance, however, was the fact 
that the 27 units formed a solid, ready-made founda- 
tion upon which the enormous wartime Naval 
College Training Program could be built. Each 
NROTC unit had an experienced staff of officer and 
enlisted personnel. Around this administrative 
core, both on the unit’s campus and at adjacent 
institutions, was organized the Navy and Marine 
Corps V-12 Program of 131 general line and engi- 
neering units, 136 medical, dental, and theological 
V-12 units, 29 V-5 and flight preparatory units, 
and over 200 additional officer and enlisted schools. 
At one time nearly 100,000 officer candidates were 
enrolled in the NROTC and V-12 programs alone. 


Present Status 


Before the end of World War II it became evident 
that if the Navy were to maintain its Regular officer 
strength at a total considered necessary, additional 
officers would be required beyond the 600 to 750 
who annually receive commissions from Annapolis. 
At first glance, the most obvious method of meeting 
this need would seem to be an increase in the size 
of the Naval Academy, but it is so situated in An- 
napolis that the necessary expansion could not be 
effected. A second Naval Academy on the Gulf or 
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west coast was considered impractical. Therefore, 
in 1946, congressional legislation authorized a pro- 
gram designed to supplement the Naval Academy’s 
program in producing career officers for the Navy 
and Marine Corps and to insure a continuing supply 
of well-trained officers for the Reserves. The 
Secretary of the Navy was authorized to appoint 
a maximum of 14,000 selected students as midship- 
men, United States Naval Reserve, and to subsidize 
a major part of their education at colleges and 
universities having NROTC units. 

In the fall of 1946, the Navy increased the number 
of Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps units to 
52. The selection of the 25 additional units was 
made by a committee of civilian educators, con- 
vened by the Secretary of the Navy, from among 
more than 300 applying institutions, most of whose 
applications are kept current in the event of future 
expansion. 

Prior to their enrollment as midshipmen, students 
in the program agree to pursue an academic course of 
their own choosing leading to a baccalaureate de- 
gree. They are also required to take 24 semester 
hours of naval science subjects in a standard curricu- 
lum prescribed by the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 

While the midshipmen are pursuing their college 
work, the Navy bears the cost of tuition, necessary 
fees, and textbooks, and pays them $50 per month 
except for the period spent on their three summer 
cruises, during which time they receive the active 
duty pay of a midshipman, which is $78 per month. 
All required uniforms are also furnished. 

Besides the midshipmen, USNR, who for adminis- 
trative purposes are called Regular students, an 
additional group known as Contract students are 
enrolled in the program. Contract students are 
civilians who enter into a contract with the Navy 
Department to complete the required naval science 
courses and summer training (one 3-week cruise be- 
tween their junior and senior years) and to accept a 
commission as ensign, USNR, upon attainment of 
a baccalaureate degree. These students receive 
remuneration comparable to that furnished students 
in the prewar NROTC program, that is, the cash 
equivalent of 1 day’s commuted ration (currently 
90 cents per day) during their junior and senior years 
and are supplied necessary uniforms. They have 
no obligated service after graduation. Present en- 
rollment in the NROTC program totals approxi- 
mately 10,800, of which 6,800 are Regular students 
and about 4,000 are Contract students. All are 
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male students. There is no provision in the Naval 
ROTC program for the training of women office; 
candidates.! 

Former enlisted personnel of any service may apply 
and be selected for enrollment in the NROTC pro. 
gram as either Regular or Contract students, and 
under certain circumstances they may receive ad. 
vanced status. They are ineligible for servicemen’ 
educational benefits, however, if they are accepted 
as Regular students. 


Requirements for Enrollment 


Candidates must be at least 17 years of age and 
under 21 on the first of July of the year in which they 
are appointed midshipmen. They must be unmar 
ried and remain so until commissioned. While 
each must be a citizen of the United States, ther 
are no restrictions as to race, creed, or color. 

The first step in the selection of candidates for 
appointment as midshipmen, USNR, involves their 
taking the Navy College Aptitude Test. Those 
students who, on the basis of their scores in this 
aptitude test, are considered capable of doing college 
work are qualified for further consideration and are 
directed to report to the nearest Office of Naval Off- 
cer Procurement or Naval Recruiting Station fora 
physical examination and a series of interviews. 
Physical requirements for entrance in this program 
are identical with those for the Naval Academy and 
are extremely rigid. (About half of the candidates 
have failed the physical examinations to date.) 

Candidates who pass the physical examination 
are interviewed by two naval officers. If thes 
officers differ significantly in their opinion of the 
candidate, he is interviewed by a third officer and 
the highest two of the three ratings are used. 

The names of candidates who make a satisfactory 
score in the aptitude test and are found physically 
qualified are submitted to a State committee for final 
selection. Thus, the candidate competes only with 
applicants from his own State for a place within the 
State’s quota. 

The State selection committee is composed o 
three members. One is the president or dean of 4 
college or university within the State or the chiel 
State school officer or his representative. A second 
member is a prominent citizen of the State who is 
neither an educator nor a naval officer. The third 
member is a Navy captain or a Marine Corps colo 


1 There is a provision, however, for training women in the Navy’s Reser 
Officer Candidate Program. 
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nel, who is 1 of the 52 professors of naval science. 
The committee members do not interview the candi- 
date. Judgment is based solely on his file of aca- 
demic transcripts, letters of recommendation, and 
the results of his interviews. Every effort is made 
to make this selection strictly on the basis of merit 
and without any political considerations. The 
selections made by this committee within the quota 
limits of principals and alternates established by the 
Navy for each State and Territory are final. 

The name of each selected candidate is then sub- 
mitted by the Bureau of Naval Personnel to the 
college which the candidate has indicated as his first 
choice. The quota for each of the 52 NROTC insti- 
tutions is the same, since from an administrative 
standpoint it is advisable to have all units approxi- 
mately the same size. If the number of candidates 
who desire to attend a particular university exceeds 
the quota established for that institution, the col- 
lege has the responsibility of indicating to the Navy 
which of the first choice candidates best meets its 
admission requirements. A candidate not accepted 
for admission as a part of the NROTC quota of the 
college of his first choice is then recommended by 
the Navy to one of his other choices. 


Curriculum 


The mission of the Naval ROTC is to provide by 
a permanent system of training and instruction in 
essential naval subjects a source from which qualified 
officers may be obtained for the Navy and the Ma- 
tine Corps and their reserve components. The 
NROTC program is designed to operate within the 
established framework of the modern college or 
university, and to be rigid only insofar as necessary 
to give all NROTC students a common background 
of naval education. Required work in the first 
year is 90 sessions in Naval Orientation; in the sec- 
ond year, the same amount in Naval Weapons; in 
the third year, 90 sessions in Navigation and addi- 
tional work in History of the Art of War and Ameri- 
can Military History; and in the fourth year, 300 
sessions in such fields as Naval Machinery, Diesel 
Engines, Ship Stability, Navy Supply, Amphibious 
Warfare, Naval Justice and Leadership, and Ameri- 
can Military History and Policy. There are varia- 
tions in these requirements for candidates for com- 
missions in the Marine Corps and for students 
Preparing for duty in the Supply Corps. 

Because NROTC Regular students participate in 
three periods of summer training duty at naval 
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stations and on board ship, certain instruction has 
been reserved for the summer programs. Marine 
officer candidates spend a summer in indoctrination 
training at the Basic School, Marine Corps Schools 
at Quantico, Va., Naval and Marine Contract 
students are required to have a minimum of 3 weeks’ 
summer training afloat or ashore. 

Weekly laboratory periods totaling at least 2 hours 
in length are scheduled for NROTC students. 

Locally constructed examinations are administered 
at midsemester or midquarter in accordance with the 
requirements of the institution. An examination 
program is prepared by the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel in naval science subjects. 

An Instructors Guide is provided to assist instruc- 
tors in implementing the curriculum, although they 
are allowed some latitude. Pertinent training aids 
are listed with the sessions of each course. Each 
instructor is furnished with the booklet How to Use 
Training Aids for help on proper utilization. 


Technical Training and Academic Credits 


With the exception of such courses as Naval 
Orientation, History of the Art of War, and American 
Military History and Policy, the entire naval science 
curriculum is made up of courses that can be con- 
sidered technical. Academic credit for the naval 
science curriculum varies from one institution to 
another. However, all institutions give some credit 
toward a baccalaureate degree for naval science 
courses. This spread extends from a minimum of 
6 semester or 9 quarter hours up to the maximum of 
24 semester or 36 quarter hours. 


Legal Obligations After Receiving Training 

In return for the benefits received under this 
program the Regular NROTC student is subject to 
the following requirements and obligations: To re- 
main unmarried until commissioned; to complete 
such naval science courses and drills as may be 
prescribed; to make three summer cruises (one to 
be aviation indoctrination), each of 6 to 8 weeks’ 
duration; to accept a commission in the Regular 
Navy or Marine Corps, if offered, and to serve on 
active duty for at least 2 years if required by the 
Secretary of the Navy; and to serve a total of at 
least 6 years in an active or inactive status from the 
date of his original commission. 

Contract students have no obligations to serve on 
active duty but may request to be commissioned as 
Regular officers on active duty and be so ordered if 
the needs of the service permit. 
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The Future 
The Navy Department looks upon the NROTC 


as a flexible and permanent officer candidate training 
program which will operate in conjunction with the 
Naval Academy in supplying junior officers for the 
Regular Navy and Marine Corps. The NROTC 
will also train officers for the reserve components. 
The flexibility of the program is noteworthy. Not 
only can enrollment be expanded by over 100 per- 
cent within the present structure, but the 52 units 
and trained staffs might serve as a nucleus twice the 
size of that in existence in 1941 upon which could be 
built another huge wartime college training program. 





Reserve Officer Training Units 
(Continued from page 182) 
New Jersey 
Newark College of Engineering, AF 
Princeton University, 


Rutgers University, A, AF 
Stevens Institute of Technology, AF 


New Mexico 


New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, A, AF 
New Mexico Military Institute, A 
University of New Mexico, N, AF 


New Yorx 


ay College of the City of New York, A 
Clarkson College of Technology, A 

Colgate University, AF 

Columbia University, A, N 

Cornell University, A, N, AF 

Fordham University, A, AF 

New York Medical College, A 

New York University, A, AF 

Niagara University, A 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, A 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, A, N, AF 

St. Bonaventure College and Seminary, A 

Syracuse University, A, AF 

Union College, AF 

University of Buffalo, A 

University of Rochester, N 


Nortu CaRoLina 


Agricultural and Technical College of North Carolina,* A 

Davidson College, 

Duke University, A, N, AF 

East Carolina Teachers College, AF 

Oak Ridge Military Institute, A 

~~ Conese of Agriculture and Engineering of the University of North Caro- 
ina, A, 

University of North Carolina, N, AF 


Norts Dakota 


North Dakota Agricultural College, A, AF 
University of North Dakota, F 
Ox10 
Bowling Green State University, A 
College of Education and Industrial Arts,* A 
Kent State University, A 
Miami University, N, AF 
Ohio State University, A, N, AF 
Ohio Wesleyan University, AF 
Ohio University, A, AF 
University of Akron, A, AF 
University of Cincinnati, A, AF 
University of eS A 
ag » Se Toledo, A 
Western Reserve University, A 
Wilberforce University,* A 
Xavier University, A 


OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, A, AF 
Oklahoma Military Academy, A 

University of Oklahoma, A, N, AF 

University of Tulsa, AF 

OrEGON 


Oregon State College, A, N, AF 
University of Oregon, A, AF 


* Institutions attended predominently by Negroes. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, A 

Drexel Institute of Technology, A 
quesne University, A, 

Gannon College, A 

Gettysburg College, A, AF 

pen Medical College, A 

afayette College, A 

Lehigh University, A, AF 

Pennsylvania Military Coilege, A 

Pennsylvania State College, A, N, AF 

Temple University, A 

University of Pennsylvania, A, N, AF 

University of Pittsburgh, A, AF 

Valley Forge Military Junior College, A 

Villanova College 

Washington po Jefferson College, A 


Ruope Istanp 


Brown University, N 
Rhode Island State College, A 


Sout CAROLINA 

The Citadel, A, AF 

Clemson Agricultural College, A, AF 
Presbyterian College, A 
State Colored Normal, 

South Carolina,* A 

University of South Carolina, N, AF 
Wofford College, A 


Soutn Daxota 
South Dakota State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, A, AF 
University of South Dakota, A 


Industrial, Agricultural and Mechanical College of 


TENNESSEE 


University of Tennessee, A, AF 
Vanderbilt University, School of Medicine, A, N 


TExas 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, A, AF 
Baylor University, A, AF 

East Texas State Teachers College, AF 

Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical College,* A 
Rice Institute, N 

St. Mary’s University of San Antonio, A 

Southern Methodist so amg’ AF 

Texas Technological College, A, AF 

Texas Western College, A 

University of Houston, A 

University of Texas, A, N, AF 


Uran 

University of Utah, A, N, AF 

Utah State Agricultural College, A, AF 
VERMONT 

Norwich University, A 

University of Vermont and State Agricultural College, A 
VIRGINIA 

College of William and Mary, A 
Hampton Institute,* 

Medical College of Virginia, A 
University of Virginia, A, N 

Virginia Military Institute, A, AF 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, A, AF 
Virginia State College,* A 
WASHINGTON 

Gonzaga University, A 

State College of Washington, A, AF 
University of Washington, A, N, AF 
West VircInia 

West Virginia State College,* A 
West Virginia University, A, A 
WIsconsiIn 

Marquette University, N 

Ripon College, A 

St. Norbert College, A 

State College, AF 

University of Wisconsin, A, N, AF 
Wyominc 

University of Wyoming, A, AF 


District oF COLUMBIA 


George Washington University, Schoo! of Medicine, A 
Georgetown University, A, 
Howard University,* A, AF 


ALASKA 
University of Alaska, A 


Hawatr 
University of Hawaii, A, AF 


Puerto Rico 
University of Puerto Rico, A 
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Air Force Reserve Officers Training Corps 


HE MISSION of the Air Force Reserve Officers 

Training Corps is to develop in prospective col- 
lege graduates the qualities of leadership and other 
attributes essential to their progressive advancement 
to positions of increasing responsibility as commis- 
sioned officers. It is further to prepare them for 
immediate assignment to specific duties in the Regu- 
lar Air Force, the Air Force Reserve, and the Air 
National Guard. 

Although the present Air Force ROTC dates only 
from 1946, it is the lineal descendant of the Air 
Corps ROTC units which were maintained under 
Army auspices at seven institutions from 1920 to 
1935. Despite the relative youth of the program, it 
already occupies an important position in the Air 
Force structure as the major source of junior officers 
who possess the educational and other qualifications 
regarded as essential or highly desirable. 


Units Established at 127 Institutions 


The immediate objective of the program is to 
produce annually predetermined numbers of commis- 
sioned graduates who, without further formal school- 
ing, will be qualified to take their places as junior 
officers in any of the three components of the Air 
Force. ‘This objective is dictated by the probability 
that a leisurely mobilization, such as that of 1917 
or 1940, will not be possible in the event of future 
hostilities, and that the Air Force ROTC graduate 
must be prepared to take his post immediately. 

The program operates only at the collegiate level. 
“Standard” units, in which the full 4-year course 
lading to a commission is conducted, are presently 
established at 127 degree-granting colleges and uni- 
Versities, one of which (the University of Hawaii) is 
outside the continental United States. “Subunits,” 
in which only the basic course is offered, are main- 
tained at 15 satellite institutions, such as the Branch 
Agricultural College of the Utah State Agricultural 
College. (A “unit” includes all Air Force ROTC 
activities at a single institution.) 

At the beginning of the 1949-50 academic year, 
the institutions participating in the Air Force ROTC 


Se 


*Chief, Air Force ROTC Division, Office of the Special Assistant 
for Reserve Forces, Headquarters United States Air Force. 
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program contained a male undergraduate population 
of approximately 575,000. The relation of enroll- 
ment in the institutions at which military training 
is required to enrollment in those in which it is elective 
may be of interest. The 69 “required” institutions 
accounted for 56.6 percent of the male undergraduate 
enrollment, 77.6 percent of the total Air Force en- 
rollment, and 63.3 percent of the Air Force ROTC 


advanced-course enrollment. 


Enrollment Requirements 


Enrollment in the basic course is open to any 
physically fit regular male student who plans to 
pursue the academic major established as a pre- 
requisite for admission to the specialized Air Force 
ROTC option or options offered at the institution 
he is attending. He must not be more than 23 years 
of age unless he is a veteran. Admission to the ad- 
vanced course is based upon the selection of individ- 
ual applicants who satisfy the requirements of 
academic standing and appropriate academic major, 
physical condition, age (not over 25 years for non- 
veterans), military prerequisites (completion of the 
basic course or a prescribed length of active military 
service); who survive the prescribed screening tests; 
and who are regarded as possessing the necessary 
leadership potential and moral character. Admis- 
sions are limited by enrollment quotas established 
by the Department of the Air Force on the basis of 
available funds, Air Force officer requirements, and 
institutional capabilities. 


Student Benefits 


Members of the basic course receive no emoluments 
other than a complete uniform, which ordinarily 
may be worn at the pleasure of the student and 
must be worn on prescribed occasions. Members of 
the advanced course receive a new Officer-type uni- 
form and are paid commutation of subsistence at the 
current rate of $27 per month except while attending 
summer camp, during which they receive $75 per 
month, subsistence, housing, medical attention, uni- 
forms, and a travel allowance. The basic student 
is under no obligation other than to complete the 
2-year basic course. The advanced student obli- 
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gates himself by written contract to complete the 
advanced course and to attend a 6-week summer 
camp. He also assumes the moral obligation to 
accept a commission if one is tendered him. Military 
textbooks are furnished all students at Government 
expense. 

These material benefits, while undoubtedly of 
primary interest to the student, are of considerably 
less value to him than the practical training he re- 
ceives in leadership, in the management of human 
beings, and in military techniques which in many 
cases are closely allied to his prospective life work. 
Similarly useful are the peculiarly closely knit asso- 
ciations he forms with other ROTC students, particu- 
larly through the agency of such honorary cadet 
societies as Scabbard and Blade, the Arnold Society 
of Air Cadets, Prop and Wing, and Pershing Rifles. 

The veteran of World War II is permitted to 
substitute his active military service for the basic 
course, is granted special dispensation in the matter 
of age, and may receive the financial benefits of the 
program in addition to those provided by the GI 
Bill of Rights. Until the current academic year, 
the preponderance of students enrolled in the ad- 
vanced course has been veteran. 


The Curriculum 


The Air Force ROTC curriculum involves a total 
of 720 contact hours, of which 480 comprise the 
institutional phase, normally scheduled at 3 hours 
per week (2 classroom and 1 drill) during the 2 
basic years and 5 per week (4 classroom and 1 drill) 
during the 2 advanced years. 

The required curriculum includes (1) “Generalized 
Military Instruction” (169 hours), which refers to 
essentially military subject matter common to two 
or more of the armed services and which normally 
has no counterpart in the academic curriculum; 
(2) “Generalized Air Force Instruction” (99 hours), 
consisting of subject matter applying to the Air 
Force as a whole, which has no direct counterpart 
in the academic curriculum; (3) “Specialized Air 
Force Instruction” (270 hours) consisting of the 
military (Air Force) applications of related major 
academic fields such as engineering or business ad- 
ministration; and (4) ‘“‘Leadership’” (142 hours) 
which includes both theoretical instruction in per- 
sonnel management, military psychology, and the 
techniques of leadership, and practical exercises in 
command and leadership. The remaining 40 hours 
are devoted to processing and testing. 
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With the exception of specialized Air Force jp. 
struction, all Air Force ROTC students pursue the 
same curriculum. The specialized instruction covers 
seven fields, of which four (Aircraft Maintenance 
Engineering, Communications, Armament, and Aj 
Installations) are technical; and three (Comptroller. 
ship, Transportation, and Supply and Administry. 
tion) are classified as nontechnical. The decision 
was made to place greater emphasis on specialization 
only after an exhaustive study of the question had 
clearly demonstrated that a less-specialized curricu. 
lum was not satisfactory. The specialized training 
of the Air Force ROTC is intended to prepare the 
prospective graduate for assignment to a particular. 
ized military occupational specialty, in contrast to 
that conducted in the Army ROTC which is aimed 
at producing an officer qualified for a branch of the 
service. 


Summer Training 


Necessarily, the institutional phase of the course 
consists largely of theoretical instruction. The sum- 
mer camp phase is designed to complement this with 
practical applicatory training, and is conducted on 
Air Force bases which provide the necessary facilities 
and training equipment, as well as highly skilled 
specialist instructors. Approximately one-half of 
the camp phase is devoted to applicatory specialized 
training, the remainder being divided between cer 
tain generalized military and Air Force training and 
leadership, in which the cadets perform the actual 
duties of officers and noncommissioned officers in an 
essentially military environment. 

For the fiscal year 1950, the Congress appropriated 
$8,667,000 for the maintenance of the Air Fore 
ROTC. This does not include the cost of pay ant 
allowances of the 556 Air Force officers and 556 ait- 
men assigned to duty with the program, as thes 
costs are chargeable to other Air Force appropri 
tions. No accurate data are available on the cost 0 
the program to the participating institutions. 

Upon successful completion of degree requirement! 
and the advanced course, including camp, graduate 
are normally tendered commissions in the United 
States Air Force Reserve, in the grade of secon 
lieutenant. Graduates who have been designated 
“Distinguished Military Graduates” and who desit 
to make a career in the service may, if selected, 
tendered commissions in the Regular Air Fort 


(Concluded on page 195) 
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Marine Platoon Leaders Class 


HE PLATOON LEADERS CLASS is a United 

States Marine Corps officer candidate program 
having unusual merit in these days of emphasis on 
reduced military spending. This merit is reflected in 
the high caliber of officer produced by the program as 
compared to the total expenditure involved. 
Another desirable feature of this unique program is 
its lack of any training or academic requirement dur- 
ing the school year. The Platoon Leaders Class offers 
male college students a chance to earn a commission 
by successfully completing two 6-week summer train- 
ing periods and finishing college with a baccalaureate 
degree. 


Program Originated in 1935 


The Platoon Leaders Class was originated by the 
Marine Corps in 1935. It proved its value as an 
officer candidate program in World War II, when a 
large number of the graduates commanded Marine 
Corps units in combat. Although it is primarily a 
source of Reserve officers, a number of regular com- 
missions are offered to outstanding graduates each 
year. Asa result of this policy many of the Regular 
officers of the present Marine Corps are products of 
the Platoon Leaders Class. 

As an officer candidate program, the Platoon 
Leaders Class does not closely parallel the Reserve 
Officer Training Corps programs of the other services. 
From the Marine Corps standpoint, the Platoon 
Leaders Class is a source of officers that is supple- 
mentary to the Naval ROTC source. Current 
Marine Corps participation in Naval ROTC is a 
major officer-procurement activity since a large per- 
centage of Regular officer input comes from NROTC. 
However, the Platoon Leaders Class continues to be 
one of the principal sources of Reserve officers for the 
corps. 

Active procurement for the Platoon Leaders Class 
is undertaken annually at a large number of ac- 
credited and degree-granting colleges and universities 
of the United States. At some of these schools the 
Program has become well known. However, qual- 
ified students from any accredited, degree-granting 


_—__. 


* Officer in Charge, Candidate Section, Procurement Branch, 
Division of Personnel, United States Marine Corps. 
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school may be accepted. In 1949, students from 345 
institutions participated. 

The number of members of the Platoon Leaders 
Class that are sent to training each year varies with 
appropriations made for the program. The planning 
figure for the summer of 1950 is approximately 1,800, 
this being divided almost evenly between the junior 
and senior course. 


Requirements for Enrollment 


To be eligible for enrollment in the Platoon Lead- 
ers Class, a student must be at least 17 years of age 
and under 25 on the Ist of July of the year in which 
he expects to receive his degree and commission. 
He must be regularly enrolled in an accredited 
degree-granting institution and must have at least 
two summer vacation periods for training remaining 
prior to his graduation. He cannot be a member of 
any naval or military organization other than the 
Marine Corps Reserve, and if he is a veteran, he 
must have received an honorable discharge upon last 
separation from the service. Students must pass 
the physical examination required for entrance to 
the United States Naval Academy. 

While the Platoon Leaders Class is an all-male 
program, the Marine Corps has established a sister 
program as a source of women officers. This pro- 
gram is known as the Women Officers Training 
Class, and operates on almost exactly the same basis 
as the male program. However, the Women Officers 
Training Class is much smaller than the Platoon 
Leaders Class since the need for women officers is 
not as great. 

No particular benefits accrue to members of the 
Platoon Leaders Class during the academic year. 
The real objective is the commission upon graduation 
from college. However, all costs of attending train- 
ing are paid. Students of the junior course serve in 
the grade of corporal and are paid about $125 for the 
6-week course. Senior course students are sergeants 
and receive about $150 for the 6 weeks. Round-trip 
transportation is provided, and quarters, subsist- 
ence, uniforms, and medical care are furnished on 
the same basis as to regular military personnel. 

Many former servicemen attending college under 
the GI Bill of Rights enroll in the Platoon Leaders 
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Class. They receive no special consideration but 
usually find the training easier than other students 
and often complete the instruction as_ honor 
graduates. 


Training Objectives 


The objective of Platoon Leaders Class training 
is to provide a junior officer who, with a minimum 
of additional indoctrination, will be capable of 
leading a small combat unit in time of war or national 
emergency. With this objective in mind, junior 
course training provides a general background of 
basic military training, includes specialized instruc- 
tion in weapons, and gives emphasis to the tactics 
and technique of the fire team, squad, and platoon. 
In the senior course a rapid review of basic subjects 
is given, followed by brief indoctrination in crew- 
served weapons, and ending with emphasis on tactics 
and technique of the rifle platoon and company. 

Approximately one-half of each 6-week training 
period is spent in a field training camp. During 
this time field instruction is stressed, and students 
are completely removed from the influences of bar- 
racks life. Throughout all of the training, par- 
ticular emphasis is placed upon the specialty of the 
Marine Corps, amphibious warfare. 


Academic Credit 


Many institutions give academic credit to members 
of the program for work accomplished in summer 
training. The Marine Corps provides certified 
transcripts indicating the subjects in which training 
was given, the hours devoted to each subject, and 
the grade made by the trainee. However, since the 
assignment of such academic credit is a prerogative 
of the college or university concerned, it is the re- 
sponsibility of the individual student to consult with 
his college authorities in an effort to obtain such 
credit. 

All Platoon Leaders Class summer training is con- 
ducted at one of the largest and best developed posts 
of the Marine Corps—the Marine Corps Schools at 
Quantico, Va. Most of the formal training schools 
of the corps are located at this post. For this reason 
the facilities and equipment at Quantico make sum- 
mer training of the Platoon Leaders Class a matter 
of minimum additional expense. Instruction is con- 
ducted by officers and noncommissioned officers 
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whose full time assignment is to provide this instruc. 
tion in schools of the regular service. Many of the 
field problems are those developed for other schools 
and their adaptation for presentation to the Platooy 
Leaders Class is a matter of routine. 


School Has No Obligations 


Administration of the Platoon Leaders Class pro. 
gram involves no cost whatsoever to the educational 
institutions whose students are participating. (Co 
operation of school authorities is requested only ip 
connection with the enrollment campaign conducted 
each spring. 

Members of the Platoon Leaders Class must com 
plete their college education for a baccalaureate 
degree in order to become eligible for their commis 
sion. ‘The single exception to this rule is in the case 
of students who are pursuing a course of instruction 
which usually requires more than four normal aca 
demic years to complete, such as law or engineering, 
Persons in this category may be commissioned upon 
completion of four full years of work prior to actual 
receipt of a degree. Graduates of the program are 
commissioned in the Regular Marine Corps or in the 
Volunteer Marine Corps Reserve. The latter are 
assigned to inactive status. They have no obliga 
tions other than to serve on active duty in time of 
war or national emergency. They comprise an im- 
portant segment of the commissioned officer per 
sonnel of the Marine Corps Reserve. 

There are many opportunities for persons com: 
missioned in the Marine Corps Reserve as graduates 
of the Platoon Leaders Class. They may associate 
themselves with a unit of the Organized Marine 
Corps Reserve, participate in weekly drills, and at- 
tend summer camp. They are paid at the rate 
authorized for their rank for this duty. Officers of 
the Volunteer Reserve are eligible for assignment to 
active duty for training in certain Reserve programs 
and can qualify for credit under the reserve retire 
ment law. 

The Marine Corps feels that its Platoon Leaders 
Class is one of the more desirable types of officer 
candidate programs, particularly in view of the low 
cost of producing a good officer and the desirability 
of the program to school authorities. It hopes t 
continue the Platoon Leaders Class on the same 
satisfactory basis it has operated under during the 
past 15 years. 
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Naval Reserve Officer Candidate 
Program* 


IN THE SUMMER of 1949, the Navy initiated the 
Reserve Officer Candidate Program. This program 
closely parallels the Platoon Leaders Class of the 
Marine Corps. Enlisted personnel of the Naval 
Reserve who are students in good standing in ac- 
credited colleges and universities are selected for the 
basic and advanced courses. Upon successful com- 
pletion of the two summer programs of 6 weeks each 
and receipt of a baccalaureate or higher degree, 
candidates are commissioned ensign in the line, in 
the Civil Engineer Corps or in the Supply Corps, 
Naval Reserve. 

This program adds to the procurement of Naval 
Reserve officers from the Naval Academy and the 
Naval Reserve officer training program. It does 
not alter nor duplicate the latter in any way. It is 
designed to maintain a continuing flow of newly 
commissioned Reserve officers in numbers sufficient 
to offset attrition and keep the Naval Reserve at 
authorized strength. 

In the year of operation 925 candidates were en- 
rolled at the ROC schools at Newport, R. I., and 
San Diego, Calif. The planned annual input for 
future classes is 1,250 male and 160 female candi- 
dates. The school for women will be in ovération 
for the first time in the summer of 1950 at Great 
Lakes, Ill. 

The curriculum emphasizes indoctrination in 
subjects of general interest to all officers. In the 
case of women candidates, special emphasis will be 
placed on subjects dealing with administration and 
personnel management. No attempt is made to 
train specialists during the training program. The 
specialty, if any, in which an officer is commissioned 
will be determined by the courses he takes in college 
and current classification procedures. 





Army Reserve 
(Continued from page 195) 


the eligible military enrollment, the facilities avail- 
able for ROTC training, the support which the 
institution is able to give a military program, the 
academic courses offered by the institution, and the 





* Contributed by Commander H. L. Crozett, USNR, Reserve 
Officer Candidate Program, Training Division, Bureau of Naval 
Personnel. 
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need in the over-all Army program for the type of 
unit requested. 

In World War II, ROTC graduates provided a 
nucleus of the Officer Corps of the Army of the United 
States. Maintenance of a similar nucleus for any 
future contingencies is dependent upon the continued 
close cooperation between institutions of higher edu- 
cation and the appropriate agencies within the 
National Department of Defense. 





Air Force Reserve 
(Continued from page 192) 


Those who desire to attain aeronautical ratings are 
permitted and encouraged to undergo flying training 
as officers rather than as aviation cadets. Graduates 
newly commissioned in the Reserve are encouraged 
to apply for extended active duty with the Regular 
Air Force and are eligible to compete for commissions 
in the Regular Air Force while on active duty. 


Air Force Advisory Committee 


No exposition of the Air Force ROTC program 
would be complete without mention of the Air Force 
Advisory Committee on ROTC affairs. This com- 
mittee, composed of 12 outstanding civilian educators 
and the senior members of the Air Staff, has proved 
itself invaiuable in furnishing sound advice in the 
development of over-all Air Force ROTC policy and 
in cementing cordial relations between the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force and the participating institu- 
tions and their associations. 





Course in Citizenship 


A COURSE IN EFFECTIVE CITIZENSHIP “to bridge the 
gap between classroom study of community action 
and the college” is being offered for the first time 
this semester by the Institute of Citizenship at 
Kansas State College. 

Persons from Manhattan and surrounding com- 
munities have been invited to audit the college 
course. Problems of community program construc- 
tion, goal-setting, and development of individual 
effectiveness in a community are being investigated. 
The course also gives leaders and other members of 
community organizations training in attacking and 
solving community problems. 

Students taking the course participate in or 
observe and evaluate campus and civic organizations. 
Adults auditing the course take part in classroom 
discussions and research. 
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Peacetime Organization of USAFI 


A CIVILIAN DIRECTOR has been appointed for the 
United States Armed Forces Institute, Madison, 
Wis., as a step in the establishment of the Institute 
on a permanent peacetime basis. The decision to 
place USAFI under civilian management was an- 
nounced recently by Secretary of Defense Louis 
Johnson and at the same time Glenn L. McConagha 
was named the director. While in military service 
Dr. McConagha had been on duty with USAFI, and 
from December 1945 until May 1949 he was Com- 


mandant, with the rank of major. 


PEACETIME ORGANIZATION 
USAFI was established in April 1942 to provide 


correspondence and self-teaching courses in the 
academic and vocational fields so that service person- 
nel might continue their educational and vocational 
preparation during their war service, and might thus 
facilitate their eventual readjustment to civilian 
life. The benefits resulting from this program led 
to the retainment of USAFI on a permanent basis. 

The peacetime objective of USAFI, as stated in 
the Charter under which the Institute now operates, 
is: “To provide common service and materials by 
which Departments (Army, Navy, and Air Force) 
may assure for members of their commands educa- 
tional opportunities in subjects normally taught in 
civilian academic institutions, in order that the 
individual may render efficient service in his present 
assignment, increase his capabilities for assuming 
greater responsibility, and, in his leisure time, satisfy 
his intellectual desires.” The “common services 
and materials” include correspondence and self- 
teaching courses for individual enrollment, instruc- 
tional materials for group study classes, and testing 
and reporting services. 

The relationship which has existed between USAF I 
and civilian educational institutions and national 
educational associations will continue. Forty-eight 
colleges and universities now make courses available 
to service personnel through USAFI. The University 
of Wisconsin, located like USAFI, in Madison, has 
given its cordial assistance and has provided con- 
sulting and lesson grading services. 


Poticy CoMMITTEE 


Prominent civilian educators have an important 
role in the formulation of policies governing USAFI. 
Together with military leaders actively engaged in 
the conduct of the educational program, they form 
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the Committee on the Armed Forces Education 
Program, which is presently under the chairmanship 


of William H. Conley, head of the Department of 


Education and dean of University College, Loyolg 
University, Chicago. The committee makes recom. 
mendations concerning USAFI policies, passes op 
suggestions for changes in course offerings, and ap. 
proves instructional materials to be used. 

As an important element in the comprehensive ip. 
formational and educational program of the military 
services, USAFI operates under the general contro| 
of the Armed Forces Information and Educatiog 
Division, Office of the Secretary of Defense. 


ENROLLMENTS 


USAFI is thought to be now the world’s largest 
correspondence school. More than 2,000,000 men 
and women in the Armed Forces of the United States 
have enrolled individually for courses. In addition, 
many others have taken USAF tests and have used 
the Institute’s instructional materials in group study 
classes conducted at military installations and 
activities. At present, there are about 120,000 active 
individual enrollments. 
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